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DYSPORUS SERRATOR (Banks). 

In the last volume of the ‘ Transactions of the N. Z. Insti- 
tute’ (vol. xxiii. p. 223), Mr. Cheesman states that on Norfolk 
Island Sula cyanops lays two eggs in the nest, while in the 
Kermadec Islands it lays only oxe. Again, Mr. North says* 
that in Australia the nest of Dysporus serrator usually con- 
tains two eggs. Now, in New Zealand, one egg is the usual 
number laid, and in a breeding-station that I have visited im 
four different years I have never scen more than one egg in 
each nest. 

If tkis is really the case, why should Dysporus serrator and 
Sula cyanops lay more eggs in one locality than they do in 
another ? 


XIX.— The Bird-life of Adèle Island, North-west Australia. 
By James Warrer, R.N., H.M.S. < Penguin.’ 


ABouT 45 miles due north of the entrance of King Sound, 
North-west Australia, is a little island surrounded by exten- 
sive banks of sand and coral, which appears to have been 
first noticed by Commodore Baudin, during the voyage of the 
French discovery-ships ‘ Géographe’ and ‘ Naturaliste ’ 
(1801), and named by him Adèle Island. It is incidentally 
mentioned i the narratives of the voyages of Captain P. P. 
King (‘Survey of the Intertropical Coasts of Australia, vol. ii. 
pp. 214, 215) and of Captain Stokes (‘ Discoveries in Aus- 
tralia,’ vol. i. p. 184), but neither of these explorers appears 
to have landed on it, and all that seems to be known about 
the island is, that it is of very small extent (about three 
miles long, ina N.N.W. and 8.8.E. direction, by about one 
mile broad), very low, sandy, and grassy, frequented by mul- 
titudes of sea-birds, and having a small patch of guano near 
its south-eastern extremity. 

It being desirable to ascertain the position of this island 
with as much accuracy as possible, H.M. surveying-ship 


* ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs of Birds found 
breeding in Australia and Tasmania,’ p. 868, 
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‘Penguin,’ on the morning of May 2nd, 1891, anchored at 
about a quarter of a mile from the edge of the surrounding 
reef, and nearly two miles from the island itself, which, at 
this distance, presented a very curious appearance—a long 
strip of bright yellow sand, surmounted by a straight narrow 
ribbon of green grass, being all that was visible. I left the 
ship with the observing party at 7.30 a.m., at which time the 
tide was rapidly falling, and our progress was soon stopped 
by the boat grounding on the reef. The water was fortu- 
nately as smooth as glass, and there was nothing else to do 
but to get out and wade to the shore, a distance of more 
than a mile. On the outside, the reef consisted almost 
entirely of dead coral, remarkably destitute of any living 
creatures, so far as I could see; and the superficial growth 
of small branching corals being very rotten in places, 
walking over it in about two feet of water was, to say the 
least, not very pleasant. Fortunately the coral soon ceased, 
and the bottom became clean firm sand; but the water 
gradually deepened as we approached the shore, until in 
places it was nearly up to our waists. More than once fair- 
sized sharks, besides several turtles, were noticed in this 
shallow water, and as I was armed with nothing more for- 
midable than an insect-net, I was not sorry to get on dry 
land. To add to our discomfort, a heavy shower of rain 
passed over us as we were on our way ashore, so that, between 
fresh water above and salt beneath, we were all pretty 
thoroughly drenched. The rain-squall, however, was of 
brief duration, and the sky soon resumed the serene aspect 
usual in this region. 

A walk of some fifty yards up a rather steep beach of fine 
sand brought me to high water-mark, and to the com- 
mencement of the dense but low vegetation which covers the 
little isiand, no part of which is more than eight feet above 
the level of the highest tides. This vegetation consists 
chiefly of a tall coarse grass with globular spiky “ears” (if 
I may use the expression) which is common on most sandy 
shores in this part of the world, and is here of particularly 
strong and luxuriant growth, and by no means easy to traverse, 
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It is varied by large beds of a handsome Jpomwa, with pale 
mauve-coloured convolvulus-like flowers, and with patches of 
a wild bean (Phaseolus, sp.), very like the familiar scarlet- 
runner. Very few other plants were to be seen, and a few 
bushes of an orange-flowered Sida, not exceeding six feet in 
height, were the only approach to a tree met with in the 
island, which is a mere sand-bank, in places somewhat mixed 
with an inferior quality of guano. 

In the sand, especially close to the beach, were numbers 
of holes like rabbit-burrows on a small scale, which I found 
were the work of a small dark brown rat (Mus sp. ine.), of 
which several specimens were secured. These rats were evi- 
dently nocturnal in their habits, and proved very troubleseme 
to the observing party which remained on shore for the 
night. I expected to meet with some lizards, but, curiously 
enough, did not sce one, nor a butterfly of any sort. A 
few carrion and littoral beetles (Dermestes, Saprinus, Tra- 
chyscelis, &e.), some wasps (Polistes) and grasshoppers, 
and a few small moths—the widcly-distributed Deiopeia 
pulchella, L., being common—comprised the whole of the 
insects observed with an exception presently to be noticed. 
The flies, that universal plague of North-west Australia, 
were on this occasion pleasantly conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The sca-fowl formed by far the predominant and the most 
interesting part of the population of the island. As we 
approached it in the ship, the number of birds seen was 
much greater than had ever before been observed by us in 
this region, and as we were wading across the reef we could 
see them hovering over the island in a perfect cloud, the air 
being filled with their harsh cries. The sandy flats, miles in 
extent, left bare by the receding tide, were covered with 
large flocks of the handsome dark-mantled Lesser Sooty 
Tern, Sterna anestheta (Scop.), which does, not, however, 
appear to breed on the island, though I have found it nesting 
abundantly on “ Low Rocks ” at the entrance of Admiralty 
Gulf, farther to the castward. With them were small 
numbers of a black Noddy, probably Anous stolidus (Linn.), 
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and of the common Gull of these parts, Larus nove-hol- 
landie, Steph. Two or three other species of Terns were 
observed on the wing, notably the large and powerful Sterna 
caspia, Pall. (rarely), and Sterna media, Horsf., the 
latter being abundant and very noisy and restless. One 
magnificent old Pelican (Pelecanus conspicillatus, Temm.), 
in full plumage, was most conspicuous among the host of 
smaller birds, but I could not get within a quarter of a mile 
of him. I noticed that the shore-haunting Waders (Esacus 
magnirostris, Hematopus fuliginosus, H. longirostris, &e.), 
usually so abundant on the islands lying off this coast, were 
cither very rare or quite absent; and only three examples 
of the Reef-Heron were seen. These, however, were somc- 
what remarkable as to colour, being of a peculiar light 
greyish ochreous tint, suggesting an intermediate form be- 
tween the pure white Demiegretta greyi, Gray, and the slate- 
coloured D. jugularis, Forst. 

On the beach, just above the line of the highest tides, and 
at intervals of a few yards apart, were little communities of 
two species of Gannets—the widely-distributed “ Booby,” 
Sula fiber, Linn., and the fine dark brown and white S. cya- 
nops, Sundevall—engaged in incubation. The two species 
usually kept separate, though occasionally one or two of one 
kind would be found in a group of the other, apparently not 
regarded as intruders. Both birds made very similar rude 
nests of seaweed, about two feet in diameter, and not ex- 
ceeding three or four inches in height; but in many cases 
the eggs were deposited in a mere slight hollow in the sand, 
without any attempt ata lining. Two eggs were the usual 
number laid by each bird, those of the S. cyanops (243 by 

45 inch) being as a rulc rather larger and more elongate 
in outline than those of the S. fiber, the average measure- 
ment of which was 2,6; by 113 inch. Both were of the 
same greenish-white colour, with a dense white chalky 
coating. Very many of the nests contained young birds— 
some hatched only that morning and perfectly naked ; others 
were half the size of the adults, and densely clothed with 
pure white down. The behaviour of the two birds, when 
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approached, was strikingly different—the S. fiber only giving 
vent to a feeble croak or two, and then seuttlng awkwardly 
off the nest and away out to sea, returning, however, in a 
few minutes; the S. cyanops, on the other hand, made a 
fierce resistance, biting savagely at a stick presented to it, 
and uttering a succession of loud harsh croaks, or rather 
barks, while the bird had to be fairly shoved off the nest before 
it would quit its eggs or young. All the time hundreds of 
the Gannets, chiefly of the brown species, were on the wing, 
sailing overhead with the quictness of Owls, and often 
coming within two or three yards of me as I strolled along 
the beacli. 

A little way inland, on a spot comparatively open and bare 
of vegetation, was a breeding-station of Horsfield’s Tern, 
Sterna media, Uorsf. It was much too late to obtain the eggs 
of this bird, as the young ones, in a prettily spotted stage of 
plumage, were nearly as large as the adults, though as yet 
unable to fly, and they waddled along before me like so 
many ducklings. Only a few empty and broken egg-shells 
were to be found. There was a small patch of indifierent 
guano where these Terns were breeding, but I did not come 
across the main deposit of this substance, said to be from 6 
to 24 mehes in thickness, near the south-east end of the 
island. 

Among some Sida bushes, not far from the centre of the 
island, was a breeding colony of Black-and-white Cormorants, 
Phalacrocorax varius (Gm.). The nests were rudely con- 
structed of small twigs, and were built on the boughs of the 
Sida, about three fect from the ground. Each contained, in 
avery slightly defined hollow, three long-oval eggs (22; by 
14} inch), of a full bluish-green colour, with a very thick 
and rough chalky coating. Numerous dead fishes, some of 
quite large size, were strewn about here, and the aroma of 
the whole place was decidedly more pungent than agreeable. 
The birds themselves were somewhat shy, and did not admit 
of a very near approach before taking wing. 

Last, and most interesting of all, came the breeding-place 
of the Frigate-birds, Tachypetes minor (Gm.). These fine 
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birds had been noticed while we were wading over the flats, 
soaring high above all the other Sea-fowl, many of them, 
indeed, reduced to mere black specks against the blue sky. 
Extending for more than half a mile along the middle of the 
island was a narrow strip of open land, almost free from the 
usual high grass, and covered chiefly with the Jpomea. 
Here the nests of the Frigate-birds were to be seen in 
clusters or bunches of from five or six to as many as twenty 
together (very rarely singly), and built directly on the 
ground of stalks of grass and Jpoma@a, small twigs, &e. The 
average dimensions of each nest were about a foot in height 
by a little more in diameter, though frequently the clusters 
of old nests, which were evidently used for a succession of 
years, formed masses of very considerable size. As in the 
ease of the Gannets and Cormorants, the hollow in the nests 
was very slightly defined, and in each was deposited a 
single egg (never more that I could observe), averaging 23} 
by 133 inch, pure white in colour, very thin-shelled, with only 
a very slight limy coating. A few of the eggs were new- 
laid, and easily recognizable by their delicate and beautiful 
pink tinge; but the great majority were very “ hard-set,” and 
there were a great many young birds in the nests. ‘These, 
when just out of the egg, were quite naked like the young 
Gannets, which they then greatly resembled; when more 
advanced they were covered with a scanty white down, and 
had a conspicuous saddle-shaped band of dark grey feathers 
across the back and scapular region. Nearly all the brood- 
ing birds were females, some of them in quite immature 
dress; but among them were many fine old cocks, conspicu- 
ous by their deep green-glossed black plumage and scarlet 
throat-pouches. A few stray Gannets, usually of the white 
species, had taken up their quarters for incubation among 
the Frigate-birds, but were evidently regarded with but little 
favour by the legitimate occupants of the ground. 

The tameness, or rather the indifference, of these birds, 
especially of the females, was most surprising. As one 
walked among the nests, the sitting birds nearest at hand 
merely stretched out their necks, snapped thei long slender 
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hooked beaks, and uttered a croak like that of the white 
Gannet, but very much more feeble; while, to obtain the 
egg, it was necessary to push the bird right off the nest, 
when it took wing without any apparent difficulty. The 
birds on the adjoining nests, little more than arm’s length 
distant, meanwhile took absolutely no notice of the intruder. 
The young birds, when of any size, were much more vicious 
than their parents, and energetically resisted any attempt to 
take them up, croaking and snapping sharply with their 
bills. They were much infested with a large species of 
Ixodes, and a flat brown parasitic fly, closely resembling in 
general appearance the well-known Hippobosca equina of 
Europe, was plentiful about the nests, and was to be seen 
running over the feathers of the birds. A large number of 
the eggs were collected and, when boiled hard, turned out 
by no means bad eating; the “ white,” as is the case with 
the eggs of most sea-birds, being quite transparent and 
jelly-like, and the flavour not in the least degree rank or 
disagreeable. 

While wandering about the island, I flushed, out of the 
long grass near the shore, two specimens of a Bittern, in all 
probability Botaurus poicilopterus (Wagl.). A Quail (most 
likely Coturnie pectoralis, Gould), which abounds on all 
the grassy islands hereabout, was also seen, but not by 
myself; and one or two small Warbler-lke birds seen among 
the high grass, which I could not identify, completed the list 
of the birds observed on this occasion. 

There were many recent tracks of Turtle on the sandy 
beach, and in the evening, when the tide began again to re- 
cede, the animals themselves were quite numerous on the reef, 
but were very wary. Two fine specimens were shot, one of 
which was a male weighing quite 200 Ibs. Turtles of this sex 
are far less numerous, or at any rate less frequently seen, than 
the other on this coast, and the flesh is so rank as to be 
searcely eatable, except after a long course of salt provisions. 

The tide had risen sufficiently by 3 r.m. to enable the 
boats to come right up to the beach, thus saving the long 
and trving walk over the reef. As I was by this time nearly 
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tired out from scrambling through the thick high grass under 
a tropical sun, I returned to the ship, greatly pleased with 
the opportunity I had enjoyed of becoming acquainted with 
the interesting bird-life of this out-of-the-way little island. 


Roebuck Bay, N.W. Australia, 
16th September, 1891. 


XX.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connection 
with Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. By the 
Rev. James Srprez, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part V. 


{Concluded from p. 119.] 


VIUI.—Tut Witp-rowt, PELICANS, SEA-BIRDS, Divers, 
AND Extinct SPECIES. 

Wueren speaking, in the last chapter, of the Waders, it was 
remarked that the physical conditions of Madagascar rendered 
it well fitted to bea home of that Order of birds ; and this is 
equally true of the next Order, according to Dr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s classification, that of the Wild-fowl. As will be 
seen by the tabular List (p. 270), there are ten species of 
Wild Ducks, Dwarf Geese, Diving Ducks, Teal, and Trec- 
Ducks living in this island, and these find appropriate con- 
ditions for their existence, as well as abundant food, in the 
numerous marshes and the many small lakes and meres found 
all over the country, as well as in the extensive lagoons of 
the eastern coast. Two of these Wild-fowl are peculiar 
species, but the rest belong to widely-spread kinds. 

In some parts of the island the Wild Ducks are found in 
vast numbers, especially in the immense swamps which cover 
the greater part of the level country in the Antsihanaka 
province. These mark the former extension of a great lake, 
which in ancient times covered the whole valley, and of which 
the present Lake Alaotra is the still slowly diminishing rem- 
nant. In a journey round the north-western portion of the 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1891, with additions 
and corrections by the Author. 


